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PRITAOE 


A happy Indication of America's oultural "cooing of age* in the growing 
a-.mroneBs on the part of tha people, in general of our uaiquo artiatio heritage. 

From ttia standpoint of actual year a, it la almost too younp to be called a heritage, 
but in exhibiting the typical characteristics of American life, in itself a unique 
phenomenon among the nations of the world, and in expressing them with a richness 
of varloty worthy of the diverse origins of our people, it justifies the interest 


and study now being devoted to it. 

It is with the hone of deepening In sene mall measure the interest in 
all things An or loan that the writer has chosen to study the role of Hoary Hobson 
Riohardson in tha development of contemporary architecture. Whatever degree of 
success shs has attained is due in great part to those #10 have generously assisted 
her. She is especially grateful to lfer, Francis Grubar for his guidance and extends 
sincere thanks also to the librarians of the Public Library of lew Roohelle, N.Y„ 
and to those of the Winn Ileatorlal Library of Woburn, Mass., and the Crane Meanrlal 
Library of Quincy, Uusa. 

The writer is indebted most of all to the Ureullne Caunmnlty of Row 
Roohelle, whose Interest end assistance have continued throughout the course of 
this work, 

A special aoknovledgsant is due to all those students, alumnae and 
friends who helped to seoure the photographs used in the illustrations, A few have 

» v ybeen copied. Figures 62-50, credited to Carl Condlt, are fro* Thn Rise of the Sky 

t 

scraper . Figures 46 and 48 are ft* or H, R. Hitchcock* s H. .1, Richardson and His 

1 

Times. Figure 51 is from L. Hissford'o The Brown Decades. Figure 4? is from the 
files of the Pittsburgh rows . All the other illuotrations ere tho author’s. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A study of the works of ;fenry Hobson Rlohardson seems espeolullv timely 
now, when so muoh interest is evinced in the nineteenth century's contribution to 
the revolutionary architecture of today. The noses of Louis Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd right are familiar to the moot cursory student of architecture. hat ie not 
so wall known is the part that Rlohardson played in breaking the ground for then* 

For many years the name of Richardson, one of the most significant architects of the 
later nineteenth century, was permitted to fade into oblivion, lost under the shad- 
ows of the Romanesque piles with which he is invariably associated. The excellent 

1 

monograph of Krs. Schuyler van Rensselaer and the eulogies of his contemporaries 

were forgotten. It was left to Lewis I'umford, writing in the second quarter of 

the present oentury, to reappraise the contribution of Rlohardson. Now, thanks to 

Tumford, his ; lace is secure, oven though writers Lnd critic:- do not always concur 

with Mumford's assertion that Rlohardson was the first modern architect in America. 

Professor Hitohoook, in his definitive biography brought out on the oooaeion of the 

2 

centenary of Richardson's birth, places him instead as the lost traditionalist. 
Other scholars can be found who agroe with him. It is hoped that the presentation 
of the views of both sides will bo of interest to the American reader whose pride 
in tho progress of his oountry is balanoed by his desire to know the truth. 

Dils study will attempt to do three things. First, by sketching briefly 
the developments in American architecture up to the third .uerter of the nineteenth 
oentury, it will present the foundations upon which Rlohardson and his contempora- 
ries built. Secondly, by an examination of his life and most significant works in 


1 

Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, Henry Hobaon Richardson and Hie Dork a 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin k Company, 1888). 

2 

Henry-ituasell Hitohoook, Jr., The Architecture of H. H. Rlohardson and 
Hi a rices (Now York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1936). 
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the light of hla times, it will show how, in spits of an eoleotio training, he rose 
above mors surface trwotnont to a grasp of the essential elements of great archi- 
tects o* Finally, it will oonslder the port he played in molding the thought of 
thoe • who succeeded him. 



CHAPTER I 


CIS BACKGROUND OF AFRICAN ABCIII? FUTURE 


Henry Hobson Rlohordson has boon ,uoted as saying that arohiteoture, to ba 

1 

Judged correctly, .ust be seen in its own surroundings. He night have added, as 
doubtless he inferred, that architects, too, oust be seen in their own surroundings 
If they are to be understood. But to see c building in relation to its terrain is 
e such simpler matter then to see a men in relation to his times. In addition to 
the social, eoonomio, cultural, and artlstio mentalities in which he is immersed, 
the sum-total of all the traditions from which those viewpoints have arisen must 
also be weighed. To estimate the work of Richardson and his contemporaries, then, 
one must first understand America in the nineteenth oentury, and the artlstio tra- 
ditions thet had been built up in the preceding two hundred years. 

The history of arohiteoture in America has been largely a record of adapta- 
tions, soms good, some bad, some functional, and some usslssa. The early colonial 
house, modelled on the half -timber construction so dear to the English-born colo- 
nist's heart, soon hud to adapt Itself to the rigors of the climate. Tho system of 

clapboard construction generally associated with the ooloni?>l style in Mew England 

2 

was therefore devised. Immediately an original note was introduced, leading to a 
new style whose differences from those of its medieval prototypes were mainly in 
the nature of structural adjustments. The medieval overhang is about the only ves- 
tige of the architecture of the mother country that the colonist kept for its own 

3 

sake. The use of wood in New Hngland, stone in New York e nd Pennsylvania, and 
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"The Architecture of n. H. Riohardeon end His Times,” The Architectural 
Forum. LX IV (1936), 60. 

2 

Cigfried Gledion, jpaoe. Tima and Rrchltaoture (Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press, 1946), p. 280. 
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David Robb and J. J. Garrison, Art in the v astern world (New Tork: Harper 4 
Bros., 1942), p. 289. 
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brlok In the uouth also represents the ready adaptation of materials to the problems 
of building. (Tigs. 1| 2.) But it sue in the reals of planning that the first set- 
tlers struck their moot distinctively Uaerloin noto. The flexible ground plan which 
Frank Lloyd Kright has used so advantageously came into being when the seventeenth 

century New 'ngland houses wore enlarged by Things and leur.-tos, h method unknown in 
4 

Europe. 

The American Georgian house with Its red brlok. or clapboard walls and white 

trim, elegant doorway and gracious hall, represents the adaptation of materials, of 

builders' guides, the limitations of craftsman, and the exigencies of American llv- 

5 

lng, to the production of distinguished buildings. (Figs. 3,4,5.) Thomas Jefferson, 

with his loro for ths temples of antiquity, had only acorn for the Georgian mansion 
6 

of hla day; but most orltlos, whether claaslo or romantic, modern or traditionalist* 
accord it at least a measure of praise. This is not true of the etyle that Jeffer- 
son himself inaugurated, nor of any of those immediately following him. From the 
early nineteenth century until the present day, the battle of the styles and of the 
critics goes on, never, it seems, to mast in any accord. "Jefferson," asserts the 
traditionalist, "appears above all ae a lover of freedom, ... but the freedom 

thus loved from youth was ssssntially the freedom of reason to reaoh lte own conolu- 

7 

siona, not freedom to degenerate into formleaa anarchy.” "The Classic Revival in 

architecture," counters the nodarn, "represents a curious kind of cultural ^ag. Its 

method was inherited from the worst phase of Renaissance architecture — that eosdeml- 

8 

clam which upheld the absolute authority of books.” 
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Ciedion, 0 £. alt ., p. 290. 
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Lewis Uunford, The 'outh In Xrohiteoture (New Yorks Htiroourt, Brace c ud 
Con;. any, 1941), *>. 24. 

6 

rhouMia Tedlmadge, I ho tory of Architecture in ‘j . erica (New York: . 

Norton and Company, Ino., 1936), p. 76. 
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risks Kimball, /. aerie an Architecture (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1928), p. 70. 
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Ilurh Jtorrison, Y uriy American Architecture (l ev: York: Oxford University 
f ress, 1952), p. 570. 
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Con^re, ational Church, Edison, Conn, ,10‘^n 
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The Greek revival of the last century, tho Gothic revival of the first 
half of the present century, • . . and all the various subordinate re- 
vivals. • • have failed, beeauee they were revivals of perfected styles, 
inoapable of further progression; they were quotations, admirable for 
their nrahoeologloal correotnoss, and for tho skill with which thoy were 
adopted to modem uses. But they infused no new llfo into modern 
architecture. . . . 

9 

So declared :!enry Vun Brunt un long 14^0 an 1886. As recentlv as 194?., 

Talbot Hamlin, defender of the Greek revival, wrote: 

It was, in foot, precisely the period of the so-called Greek Revival. • • 
that saw the greatest outburst of independence and variety in house plan- 
ning which this country knew before the Jlvil Wer. Poople were building 
houses to fit themselves, their families, their sites, and their climate ;.q 
the older, traditional to rms were rapidly giving place to nany new types. 

Speaking of those very same Greek revival houses, Suzanne Le Foils tte 
holds the exact opposite: 


only t> people which hud lost all sense of tho essential relation between 
architecture and life would have endured the inconvenience of an archi- 
tecture of exteriors, well adopted to the neode of e people whioh lived 
most of its life in tho open and not at all to these of u people forced 
by o northern climate to conduct noet of ito activities indoors. * 


Just us great a divergonce of opinion can be round in regard to tho Gothio 
revival and, for that natter, in regard to every succeeding style up to the present 


day. Whatever our architectural persuasion way he, however, it seems only just to 
admit that et the time of Jefferson e new element come to be emphasised. The ex- 


terior forms of historionl styles gradually took precedence over the functional 

12 

adaptations that had persisted even in the Geoi\:ian period. - Despite tho personal 
genius of Jefferson end his Judicious use of Homan forms, the trend thereafter wee, 
for the most pert, towards the imitation of historical styles rather than the 


9 

Henry Van Brunt, "Henry Hobson Rlohardson, Architect," The Atlantic 
ontiily . LVIII (1886), S 80 . 

10 

Talbot Hamlin, "The Creek Revival in Amerloa and Home of ItB Critics," 

Iho Art Bulletin. XXTV (1942), 247. 

11 

Buz anna La Toilette, Art in America (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929), 

p. 107. 

12 

# 9 p • 99* 
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intelligent use of their principles in the solution of the contemporary problem. 

Talbot Hamlin would hardly concur with this statement , and, in the artlole already 

referred to, goes to sane peine to quote erehiteots of the Oreek revival whose views 

13 

substantiate fils claim; but even he, "dean of architectural historians" though he 

14 

be, has been oriticizod for his stand. 

The faot remains that the nineteenth century was narked by a series of re- 
vivals. Jefferson deliberately cultivated Raman forma because ha believed that the 

15 

spirit of the ancient republic wee most suited to the needs of an Infant republic. 
Oreek and Oothlo revivals followed, the letter overlapping the Raauneequs of Rioh- 
ardson. In every lnstanoe there were polltioel, social, and literary factors in- 
volved in the development of each phase. In Europe aa well, neoelaasio and roman- 
tic movements in literature, architecture , and aoulpture preceded those of America 
by several years. 

One of the reaaans for the Greek revival's popularity waa the Greek strug- 
gle for independence. Americans watohsd with approval a battle ao similar in spirit 
to their own revolution of the century before, with characteristic naivete they ex- 
pressed their sympathy by building towns with Greek nmai and lining their ahady 

J8 

streets with Greek temples (in modest ‘tood) marking their expansion westward. (Fig. 
8.) Whatever we may think of this style as applied to homes, there is much to be 
said in its favor. Certainly the public buildings erected in the Greek revival man- 
ner hove an air of lmpeooable good breeding that has done much to dignify the appear- 
ance of many an American olty. It is easy to understand how young America, with the 
unadmitted Insecurity of youth, should ape the culture of i.urope until it felt old 
enough to boast one of its own. Strickland built his Bank of the United states, the 


13 

Hamlin, oj>. cit .. 846. 

14 

O.L.V. Keeks, "Greek Revival Architecture in America," The Art Bulletin. 
JCVI (1944), 885-886. 

15 

Agnes Addison, Romanticism and the Oothlo Revival (New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1938), p. 131. 

16 

La Follette, o£. cit. , p. 105. 
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forerunner of future banka of Anar Ion, "in the style of the Parthenon,” and Thomas U. 

Valter girded Andalusia with a Qreoian colonnade. Only a few thought of inquiring 

aa to the process of thought by which the Greeks had progressed, by trial and error, 

to the perfection of the Parthenon and the Krsohtheuw. 

FTontuelly tired of the coldly classic oxtorlors that net them on all 

sides. Sir '.falter Goott's novels were now road in every Aaerioan home. Washington 

Irving had transformed "9unnyside," hie hose at Tarrytown, Into a Gothic dran. 

(Tig. 6.) If tho r.reat works of the classic past Lad served as admirable models, 

17 

oould not the towers and turrets of the Kiddle Ages do tho same? In 1836 A. J. 

Davis began, at New York University, the 'collegiate Gothio” tradition that has per- 

18 

elated until tho present day. Hlohard Upjohn did the saws for churches with the 

erection of Mew fork's Trinity Church in 1645. Renwlck's 3t. Patrick's Cathedral, 

b-.run in 1G53, was, like Trinity, an able interpretation on tho surface, and together 

they established the Gothic as the correct ec dealest leal wanner. 

In the field of domestic architecture Orson Lo.vler invented the octagon 

house (Tig. 8} , and A. J. Downing gore a lasting impetus to the building of country 

19 

houBes with his "braokottod villas’* and "laborers' oottngoa." Asymmetry and the 

picturesque became the ideai. Gingerbread ornament bogan to adorn both ohuroh end 

hows (Tig. 7). If, as Vincent ccully oleins, Downing ”lold tho foundations for s 

SO 

whole new sequence of experir.cmts in planning and spatial organization,’ - it remains 
true that when hie ideas were mielnterpretwd, they led to folly. 

Matters went fraw bed to worse. The last of the old erletooretio leaders 
had died before 1830, and, in the words of Susanna La Toilette,"* the rich and wall* 


17 

Worrieou, oj^. olt .. p. 571. 

18 

Oliver Larkin, Art and Life In Aiiorioa (hew York: Ainehart end Company, 
1949), p. 170. 

19 

Vinoent d-cully, Jr. "Honentio Hctlonaliew end the dxpreasion of dtruc- 
ture in Wood," The Art Bulletin. JUAV (1953), 1£2. 

80 

Ibid. , p. 124. 







Pie. 7 

"Kingscote," Newport ,R. I., 1838 
by Richard Upjohn 



i*ig .8 

Octogonal Library, Red Hook, N.Y. ,1864 



Fig.9 

Montgomery Place, Barrytown, N.Y. 
1843-63 A. J. Davis 
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bein' were worsted, r.d the -.oci-.l cuU j>olitic .1 power thoy hod wielded p.ssed Into 

21 

the hundn of the merely rioh." : .oor, tha results were ; to sen. rV ntterlal 

restraints thf-.t had kept the seventeenth oentury pioneers t the simplicity end 

"-lsterlty of nn »r io age were gono. i’lie oulturwl restraints that hnd curbed the 

eighteenth century aristocratic hulldere mere no more. iho oarpenter-builders of 

a— nel Kolnt ire’s end John ItoCoab's generation were dying out, and in their stead 

was arising the professional architect, who would beooae more end nore, es the years 

22 

went on, a designer on paper rather than with the aaterlels of building. The door 

w now opai, for the triumph of surface ornament . t tho : -..-o time there ooaurred 

the trlunph of the nouveou-rlohe es well. Good teste yielded to love of display, 

23 

and reflnenent bowed to novelty. While the Gothlo revival continued to flourish, 
every other hiatoriosl style end national manner was t iver. a welcome in the homes 
of the wealthy. Italian villas, Swiss ohalets, even "Turkish" and "Persian" men* 
sions arose on the shores of the itudson or along Long Island Sound. Egyptian style 

prisons and cemetery gates, not to mention national nonuments, shared honors with 

24 

Kohtuomedun villas, Chinese pagodas, and Hindu stupes. The crowning glory arrived 

25 

in mid-oentury, in the fora of the mansard roof. 

Into this ohaos eeme, in 185f., the first Beaux-Arte trained American archi- 
tect, Rloherd Morris Hunt. A cultured men and e good etudont, he ranked far above 
hla contemporaries in ability and taste. But he lacked the consuming necessity to 
oreate, end was satisfied to erect aorreot homos whloh pleased their wealthy owners, 
but departed not one whit from the lesions he had learned in Franoe (Figs. 10 end 111 


21 

cl., p . 6U . 

22 

Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., w. X. Hlohardaon , p. 12. 

23 

Larkin, . cit ., . . 175. 

24 

Clay Lancaster, "Oriental Forms in American Architecture 1800-1670," 

..h o -.jt I luliotli. » IA (1947), 183-192. 

25 

Rosalie Thome lioKenna, "James Renwlok, Jr. and tho hecond Empire tyle 
in the United : totes," Magazine of \rt . XLIV (1951), 97. 
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He did, nevertheless, make e real contribution to Aoerioan architectural history, in 

the role of professl onol organizer. He began the atelier plan of instructing hla 

sssistonta, rr s □ founder of the Araerioon Institute of Architects, and, in the 

words of Charles i'ollen "oi'in, was ’the pioneer end icebreaker who pared the way for 

26 

the recognition of the profession by the public." Despite Susanne La Pollette'e 

27 

condemnation of hla sumptuous buildings, his refined taste, erident in the ’i. r llllam 
K. Vanderbilt House on Fifth Arenue, completed in 1881, and in other horns of the 
wealthy, can be Justly esteemed for its restraining influence in an era of vulgar 
ostentation. 

,hon Hunt first returned to America there woe no other native architect who 

could boast s training as professional as his. There were men of good teste and 

high idealB who were doinr their honest best. Russell turtle, illiua Robert ’'.are, 

and Henry Van Brunt were among the more significant. But if they showed good will, 

they had little originality. Neither did the recently established arohiteotural 

schools do much to foster a new and native style. Lewis Humford, commenting on this 

period, says that one must assume that some of the famous buildings "were built by 

28 

the blind for a generation that dwelt in darkness." At the snne time, the ignor- 
ance of the general public was such that they were willing to welcome anything new 
or different, the good ne well as the bad, with equal enthusiasm* 

hlle artistic taste wee et its lowest ebb, the practical side of raerioa 
was already manifesting its strength ;md originality. ’ ven during the «orst years 
of the Civil War, northern industries were growing rapidly. Cities expended, rail- 
roads were laid, and fortunes wars made. In 1859, oil had been discovered in Penn- 
sylvania, end gold and silver in Nevada. New farm machinery ushered in a period of 


26 

W. Franoklyn Paris, "Richard Morris Hunt," The Hall of American Artists 
(Mew York: New York University, 1952), 28. 

27 

Lu yollette, o^. clt . . p. 254. 

28 

Mumford, The South in Architecture, p. 92. 

29 

Ibid. 
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agricultural expansion. A generation of millionaire* was being born. Every big 

30 

olty wi:s un architect's paradise. 

Advancement was not confined to wealth ^nd notorial progress. Literature 
of a high oellbre had been oonin/- out of ' ew England for aoveral years before the 
ear, and Longfellow, Lowell, end Emerson hod many fruitful years still to live. 
Thoreau had published Walden In 1894, and Whitman' o Leorea of Oraee appeared in 

IRfch. Louisa May Aloott's fir3t novel wue published in 1864 and vhittier’s Hnow- 

31 

bound oene off the press In 1066. komantlo America was ns thriving as practical 

Aaerloa when Henry Hobson Richardson, the seoond native non trained In the Beaux- 

Arts, cam hone in 1865. The oultural climate was made to order for him. The 

field lay open to oonqusr, and conquer he did l With his romantic temperament, 

boundless optimism, end limitless energy, he had "his career to chase rather than 
32 

guide." He might hove me do an easy fortune as Just enothor eclectic. Hunt was 
content to multiply noble interpretation?*, exquisitely correct , for his wealthy 
patrons, of whom there were more than enough for Riohordson to share. But Richard- 
son wee different. In hie first works he leaned heavily on historical styles, 
.'ooaslor.ally he experienced temporary setbacks. Hut for the most port he made as- 
tounding progress, by seeking always for the essential structural principles that 
underlay the style he was using. After only four years of practice he adopted the 
mosslvo forms of southern French Romanesque os hia point of departure. Then, by a 
gradual "stripping-off" process he developed a virile style of hie own. Striving 
constantly for u logloal, structural treatment of eooh problem, he eventually ar- 
rived at the elemental simplicity of hin lu3t great works. 

Like every other greet arohiteot, Riohordson had to suffer from the 


30 

Harold Qi Faulkner, Amerloan Political and Toolul History (New York*. 
K.S. Crofts and Company, 1944), pp. 366-363. 

31 

Riohord Vorrln, noyolopedl i of merlon? History (New York: Harj>er A. 
Bros., 1953), pp. 568, 569, 631, 731. 

32 

Henry '.dune, The Education of Henry .dnfga (Boston: Houghton : ifflin Com- 
pany, 1918), p.64. 
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flattery of lesser men. Trinity Churoh begot scores of imitations, and Richardson 
«es colled the author of the Romanesque Revival. That his own work is e far cry 
fror. mere revival is nttosted by the structures of his moturo period, but more es- 
pecially by the steady development so evident throughout his whole career. 

Richardson died in 1886, at the height of his career and the peak of hla 

powers. Rad he lived longer, the tides in teste and the trends in building would 

33 

almost certainly have been different. Tils influence was out abort by the triumph 
of the oloDSio revival so powerfully advanced by the Chicago .orld's fair of 1093, 
end the importance of hla contribution was lost sight of until rooent years. 


33 

llunford, Die South in Architecture, p. 01. 




CRAI’TPB II 


Tin nr ’.) ORKii Or RICHARDSON 


Henry Hobaon Hlohardson wee born on the Priestley plantation In St. Jamas, 

Louisiana, September 29, 1838. Re woe a descendant on bla mother's aide of Doctor 

1 

Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen. Hla father, e native of Beranda, died 

In 1854, and lira. Richardson later married John D. Bein. Young Richardson grew up 

in an atmosphere of comfort and well-being. A family friend sought a cadetship for 

2 

him at Vest Point, but a slight speech impediment disqualified him, and he attended 
Harvard instead, intending to beoome a civil engineer. 

There io v.o record of his den oast rat inr outatnndinr: achievement at Harvard 
in any subject except mathematics. The friends he made there remained dose tc him 
all their Uvea, and testify to the ohera of his personality. Upon completing col- 
lege, he had decided to become an architect. Why ho changed from engineering is not 
known. However, hla gift for drawing, in which he had training in his earliest 

3 

years, ooupled with his skill in mathematics, indicated that he cede e wise choice. 

4 

Hie stepfather offered to send the young nan to Paris to study, and in 
1^52 Richardson sailed for xYonce and the ilool e des Hesux-Mts. He wan hardly in 
Paris when the entrance examinations for the goole began. With his customary opti- 
mism he attempted them, but failed everything except oothnnatloa. Towards the end 
of 1860 the Boole accepted him end he began work in the atelier of H. Andrd, only to 

be interrupted by the outbreak of the Civil ifer. "I burned with shame," he wrote to 

5 

hla fiancee in Boston, "when I read the oapture of my city and I in Perlo." 
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Richardson, returned to Boston, but, upon refusing to tike the oath of ulleglence to 

the northern Bt tea, was prevailed upon by hio friends to return to Paris, This 

time his financial status was quite different from anything he had previously known. 

Money came from home only at Irregular intervals ond finally ceased altogether. 

Thrown on his own resources, he obtained work as a draughtsman, and could henooforth 

6 

work only oooaslonally with hln fellow-students. 


7 

hat seemed at the tine to be unfortunate n n a in reality a great gain. 

ihe prsotioal ez;erienoe derived from working in an established architect's office 

Is always helpful, but Richardson was especially fortunate. Hie employer was the 

Great iienri Labrouste, whose -iibliothS; .uo -to. Genevieve hod established his reputu- 

8 

tlon sb an architect of greet power. Richardson had an opportunity to reduce 

theory to praotloe under the most favorable conditions. 

Although his time. at the .'cola was limited, Klolrrdsou gained from his 

9 

studies an appreciation of French logic, a method of analysis, end s oepaolty for 
10 

work. One of his French fellow-students said of him, "If the foot of his being a 

foreigner had not excluded him from the oontests for the prlx do •‘vame. he would have 

11 


been among those most amply endowed for taking pert In then." 

Upon his return to America in 1865, Richardson had some difficulty in find- 
ing work. It was 1866 before he /as given an opportunity, through the influence of 

a college friend, to compete with several recognised architects for tho commission 

12 

to build a Unitarian Church In Springfield, Massachusetts. Es won the competition 
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and nerer hi; cl to look for work again. Canals: loan oi;no fioter than h© could fill 

than; and with each new one, it seamed as if the architect grew with the building, 

13 

attacking each new problem with originality and energy. hile working on the 

Western Railroad Offices in Springfield (1067-1869), he began Graoe Episcopal Church, 

West Bedford (1867-1869), the North Congregational Church, 3pringfield (1868-1873), 

the Worcester High School (1869-1871), and the Agawam Bank, Springfield (1869-1870). 

His next Important buildings were the Brattle Square Church in Boston, a 

14 

OOnaiesion ifcioh he won in competition in July 1870, end the Buffalo State Hospital 

in the aaae year. Vie interest aroused in the Brattle Square Church pared the way 

for his most famous work. Trinity Church, also in Boston. He won the commission for 

15 

it in July 1872, and the oompleted building wee oonseoreted on February 9, 1877. 

Ihe importance of its alts, the prominence of its pastor, the Reverend Phillips 

Brooks, the interest exoitod by the competition for the oholoe of the architect, the 

collaboration of eo eminent an artist as John La Farge, whom Richardson invited to 
16 

paint the murals, all oombinad to focus attention on the Imposing structure so ad- 
mirably suited to its looatlon in Copley Square. 

Trinity waa a great success from many viewpoint s. It mode Rlohardaon 
17 

famous. From henceforth his influence would dominate American architecture until 
his death. In addition, the building of so ambitious an edlfioa gave him atlll an- 
other opportunity to grow. The finished church la so different from hia original 
design that ha wondered why, if the patrons liked the finol product, they had ever 
accepted the first plan. Mrs. van K© seiner says: 
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Trinity grew to be a fn r finur building t!; r. the desl.jr.n had promised, e:.d 
it did more for Richardson than even he himself could hare hoped. Not only 
wan it a turning-point in hin outer professional oareer.—it is also the 
Host oonspiououG milestone which marks the aourse of hie inner ertistio 
development. . . • Then he began Trinity all hie work had been merely tenta- 
tive. and it waa itself but a greet and bold experiment. When he finished 
it he was already erecting other buildings which ore mature and characteris- 
tic expresaions of his power. 18 

By now. Richardson had found himself. In the seme year that sew the earn- 

19 

plstion of Trinity lie began the first two of e series of small town libraries, 
those at Woburn (1877) and North Seat on. Massachusetts (1877). respectively. Sever- 
al others were to follow. ::e finished the oburn Library in 1878. the North liaston 

structure in 1879. and in 1880 he began the Crane Memorial Library at vuinoy, whloh 

20 

has been aoolaimed es hie masterpiece among libraries. Baoh la a distinct improve- 

21 

ment over its predeoeaaor; each one takes a long step forward toward simplification. 

Richardson, now in his forty-third year, had reached full maturity in hie 
arohiteotural outlook. Gradually ho began to conaer.trete more on the functional as- 
pects of his buildings. The ornunent become simpler and the forma more conpoot. 
Although he had established in the Voburn Library a pattern that he would follow in 
each succeeding one, in the lator onos ’’it is an if he took thin design end moulded 

it together, reduolng the Individuality of the separate parts, solidifying the 
22 

whole. • . ." 


But churches and libraries were only part of hie amazing output during the 

last ten years of hie life. In 1876 he was entrusted, alon- with Leopold Eldlitz 

and Frederick Law Olmsted, with the unification und completion of tho tnte Capitol 
23 

•it Albany. In 1878 he designed Sever Hall, his firet commission from his Alma 
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Hat or. In 1880 bo began to build the Albany City Roll, 34 and the Fenway Bridges In 

Boston. Ke returned to Harvard In 1801 to erect Austin Hall. Suburban railroad 

stations began to rise under his direction, eaoh an Individual creation bearing the 

stem}; of hif' spirit. And nil tho vhile ho wua ereotlng v. corien of coi.ntry houses 

which, in Mumford's opinion, "not merely deserve to rank with the very best of bis 

work: they were the beet examples of an entirely native architecture that America 

25 

could show before 1900." 

Richardson had by now only three more yoers to live. Into them he crowded 

hia usual amount of strenuous lorl: end hearty enjoyment. In 1882 he went to Europe 

for e rest, but travelled about at euoh a pace that he come horse little benefited. 

Bud health end an ever growing number of aonmi83iona led to the surrender of much of 

his work to hia staff of dovoted but less gifted ••orkors. Consequently, deteriora- 

26 

tlon In the quality of some of hie later buildings was the Inevitable result. But 

his greatest works, those for whioh he hoped to bo remembered, he reserved for hlv- 

27 

self. These he followed from beginning to end, or else until his own death. And 
posterity baa oonfirmsd hia judgment of them. It is beoause of auoh achievements ss 
the Pittsburgh Courthouse and Jail, the Marshall Field Building, tha Oleaaner House , 
and the Pray Building that he Is now remembered as one of Ameirloa'a greatest archi- 
tects. 

Richardson began the Pittsburgh Jail in 1884, the Clessner House end the 

Marshall Field Building in 1885, and the Pray Building only a few months before hio 
28 

death. The different functions of these various buildings display the apparently 
liraitlesa resources of o man who could oontlnue, even on tho brink of eten ity, to 
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plan with enthusiuaa, to build with oonfidenoo, and to meet emergencies with the 
29 

buoyancy of youth. 

He lived to eee the Pittsburgh Jail completed , and finished the drawings 

for the courthouse. There were other unf ini shed projects that he had to leave, and 

30 

the possibilities of meny more that he had not even begun. Ke died on April 27, 

1886, a few weeks after he had been eleoted on Honorary end Corresponding l* ember of 

31 

the Royal Institute of British Architects. His funeral services were observed, 

32 

most fittingly, in Trinity Ohuroh, with Phillips Brooks as the preacher. Mrs. van 
Pensaelaer records the national recognition of his death, and considers such public 

Interest in one who had been a great architect only, and not a oublio figure in any 

33 

other sense, as "surprising enough to mark the dcwn of a new day for art.” 
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OHAPTia III 


ANALYSIS OF RIOUARDSGK‘3 DEVELOPMENT 

Tbs whole oareer of Richardson wee e phenomenal success. The economic ex- 
pansion, the dearth of well-trained architects, end Me own expansive and winning 
personality were all to his advantage. But where he euooeelod in a favorable envi- 
ronment, others have often failed. Montgomery Sohuyler speaks of hie "great and 
merited buoosbb" in the following manner: 

It war. due to hie faculty of reduo ing a complicated problem to its simplest 
and most foroiblo expression. More specifically, it was duo to hia fuoulty 
for seizing same feature of his building, developing it into predominance, 
and skilfully subordinating the rest of his composition to it, until this 
feature become the building. It was hia power of disposing massos, his 
insistence upon largon-oas and simplicity, his impatience of niggling, his 
straightforward and virile handling of his tasks, that made hia suooeseea 
brilliant, and even his failures interesting. 

These wore characteristic a that Richardson manifested even from the very 
beginning of hln development. Yet he did have tc develop, csvon though the winning 
of his first commission In competition with well-establlahed older men suggests thet 
at the very outset he had more to give than others. Hie first oommlaolon, the Ohurdi 
of tha Unity in Jpringfield, Massachusetts, wee an aohiovt.-»nt of importance, not 
because It was particularly remarkable ae a building, but because it was a big as- 
signment for a beginner. (FIms. 12, 13.) Ills Paris training had not propnred him to 
work in English Gothic, tho prevailing mode in -Jierioe at the time. He hod had no 
period of apprenticeship which would htve familiarized him with Amorioar. methods of 

construction and business customs, and would have given him bom notion about local 

2 

material." . Hie ability to oopo with the practical difficulties attendant upon the 
successful execution of the task was, therefore, notoworthy. 
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Fig. 13 


Two Views of the Church of the Unity, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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The Springfield Churoh is English Gothia in feeling, with a projecting 
oroh, pointed windows, end e tower with a tell spire. ' '.rn • Tan Rensselaer consid- 
ers it "entirely satisfactory as a composition* and praises its general conception 

3 

and armgaitttt Horace Townsend, writing in 1894, displays an Englishman's fine 

scorn for Aaerionn culture when he says of it: 

... it is curiously suggest ire of the low lerel to which coolcsiastloel 
architecture in Anorloa had as yet remained (1 will not say unit , for it 
wat never high) that this piece of work hould hare been sufficiently ad- 
mired to have laid the foundation of the deal (Tier’s fortunes. Truth to 
tell, it ia a feeble reminiscence of English Gothlo, sdiioh, though pleas- 
ing in its grouping, is painfully inadequate in detail, and bald aa to 
its interior.'* 

But he le willing to praise what is good end points out in the seme ertiole Richard- 
son's originality and strong personality, his freedom from French influence, Ad his 
foelin*; for the effects of :;ctericl. 

then one considers that Hr. Townsend had probably seen soma of the finest 
examples of medieval English churches, his oritloiom doeo not tmm too severe. But 
in comparison with contemporary Anuriasn pesudo-Oothlc buildings, Richardson's work 
fares much better. It has a pleasing solidity, whioh together with its rugged and 
squat forms, already points to the direction in whioh he will develop. 

In iiio next church at West Bedford, Massachusetts (Fig. 14), begun in 
1847, his bold and undisguised use of local bo ul da re in the wells (Figs. 15, 16) 
showed Klohardson's readiness to experiment with new nuterl 1 b. He was not the 
first to use such boulders, and did so, it is said, at the suggestion of a benefac- 
tor of the church. But hla successful handling of the problem of textures marks 
him out as a creative and original architect . hot until the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century did architects again adapt themselves to local materials and needs 
with ouch flexibility an Richardson exhibited in 1867. 

Before beginning the Medford Church, Richardson was commissioned to design 
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Fig <16 


Grace j.pisoopul 3kurch 

Detail showing stonework 
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the Western Railroad Offioes In Springfield. Ac It appeurod In an old photograph,' 
It wac a oost un-Rloh nrdsonlen building. A smooth, gray granite block with a man- 
sard roof, it was app arently an attempt at ftrenoh : enaisannoe, whioh in American 

6 

epps wan then synonyoun with rod-im proereasiveneas. Another commercial building 

of his early years was tho Agewan Bank, also in Springfield, oonaiseioned in 1869. 

The uncertain handling exhibited in both this ar.d in the oroester High School, ba- 

gon the sans year, betrays the youth and inexperience of the architect. But to the 

untutored publlo of hie day, they were acceptable, and he suffered no loaa of 
7 

popularity. 

The third church built by Richardson, tho \'orth Congregational in Spring- 

e 

field, waa commissioned in 1863 but not built until 1872-73. It soema unneoaaaary 
to ooc aider it hare, since it wee during these intervening years that Richardson 
an ergon from his preparatory period, one in the erection of another ohuroh mode his 
first significant contribution to American architecture. 

Mcluirdson’o fourth church. Brattle • Square in Boat u (figs. 17, 18), was a 
»er; important one for hln from every viewpoint, lospite tha fact that it is not a 
v ry large builcin,;. It is crueifom, with u tower which rises above the angle be- 
tween the nave and tranaapt. Its round arched windows, arcaded port loo, end the 
crudeness of the carved oapltala and mouldings, won it the label "Romanesque . " The 
exterior is of yellowish gray koxbury Puddlngstaas , with some yellow end brown at one 
accents. A gilded fries* of trumpeting angels oloss to the top of the tower pro- 
vides a note of rlohnsss and the reesoa for the rop.ltr title, 'Church of the Holy 
9 

Bennblowers." But none of these details, nor till of thcr: together, explain the 
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import SOM of the Brattle Square Ohuroh. It Ilea rather In the faot that Riohard- 

10 

eon' a personal stylo first begun to ener ge In this building. In It hio emphasis 
on fundamentals le evident; the proportions of exterior nesses end their relations 
to interior space ar.l tho restraint in th^ necessary bracking up of the nnin eur- 
faces ere what principally concern him. Here the exterior mass encloses the in- 
terior space slnply and clearly and the high walla ere unbroken by unnecessary but- 
tresses or other projection:. There Id ample variety in color end texture, yet the 

plainness of the largo expanses of well space lc more attractive than the oluttered 

11 

ornamentation of nearby Victorian Oothlo churches. 

lira, von Rer.asolaer, rlting In 1000, nnturcily could not know «diat would 
happen to architecture In the twentieth century , nor how far In advance of his con- 
temporaries Richardson wee In his treatment of this building. Uhe appraised it, 
therefore, only for the relctions of the different parts to one another and to the 
whole, aid not from the point of view of its future Influence ■ She says: 

part of it is very interesting except the tower, and though this is in 

itself superb it has little organic relation to the lower masses and crush- 
es then by its exoossivo size und otctelinosa. Its chief intrinsic beauty 
is its ohief defect s.n a feature in such a composition. T mean its mag- 
nificent independence— tho way it rises in & single spring from ita own 
sturdy feet. Disdaining the support of the adjacent walls it deprives than 
of dignity, and would itself appear to better advantage If they did not 
exist,— If it stood in actual as it does in virtual independence. 2 

Mrs. van Rensselaer was a very discerning orltlo and, as usual, her orltloiiai le a 

just one os seen from her point of view. It la true that the tower dominates the 

lower portion of the church. Nevertheless , viewed from our perspective sixty years 

years later, the more subtle relationships mentioned already compensate greatly for 

this fault, obvious though it is. Henry-Ruesell Hitchcock Is loud in hie praise of 

thin structure, and points out that Richardson exhibited here, in 1870, the seme 

characteristics for whloh Hendrik Bar lege, in hio Amsterdam Stock Exchange (1898- 
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1903), wee hailed ae one of the earliest architects of the New Tradition.* 3 Oiedion, 
in an interesting coop aria on of Berlage and Richardson, eons up their common charac- 
teristics: 

Berlage and Richardson both tend toward simplified Romanesque form a, font 
which from the tir.o of their inoeption hare bean bound up with the treat- 
ment of the well n.- >: flct ourfaoe. ... 


• • .The new aims derived from their study of Romanesque buildings, 
and not tho faot that Berlage end Richardson used somewhat Romanesque 
shapes, are what matter. The time waa not ripe for the outright inven- 
tions of new forma derived from a now speoe conception, i^d they turned- 
very miturally — to hiotory for help. Romanesque methods started them on 
the way towerd the now forms their own period ntlll awaited. 

In their choice of the hssle, massive forms of Romanesque, both man showed their 

affinity "ith the great irehitnet- >f rrory . By building ' 1th strop”, simple 

masses of masonry, they leld the foundations fbr the twentieth oentury workers in 

f errO-oonorete , glass blocks, and ataal girders as surely as if they thsmaelvee had 

used them. 


Like the Brattle J’u-re Church, Trinity ir Romano spue in character, but 

more ambitious than its pradeoeeecr (Fig. 19) . The nape Is longer; low, square 

towers, now elaborately capped in imitation of the oroaaliig tower, flank the facade* 

(Figs. SC, Si.) Over the crossing la a large square lantern surmounted by a tower 

15 

•:o dolled after that of t Cutt iral of Jalomanoa (Rig. f !. Tfce lrroaln poroh 
iftga. 22, 23), familiar to all who know Trinity, was added after Riohardaon*m 
death. It is, however, in all probability, approximately what be intended to do. 

Am early photograph, taken before the poroh was added, shows the boldness and 
simplicity of the design better then does the present exterior. 

Lewis ilucford, who considers tho first ton ye or.; of Hiohard eon's cursor as 
e period of preparation, ruth.- ,’rinity is hio r.oat ir.porrant. echievenent before 
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Fig.19 

Trinity Ohuroh,BoBton 


1872-187? 
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Fig.2B 

Detail of 3eulptur« of the Porch of Trinity Churoh ( Boaton 
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Ig 

1880. Royal Cortlasoz, of abom Mumford remarks that he managed to aay about aa 

17 

many stupid things about Rlohardson as he oould In a small space, mrltea: 

There la a greet building lying about In It, a masterpiece struggling to 
be born. The huge central tower, so strongly reminiscent of Salamanca, 
mould alone challenge Interest and admiration. Perhaps It is In its too 
proud predominance that me hare e clew to Richardson* a predestined failure 
ea a lasting influence; it marks him the creator of the fine episode 
rather than of the organic, full-rounded greet design. 13 

It is interesting that llr* Cortlasoz, writing at a time when eclecticism wea not 

only aoospted, but eren admired, should single out for praise the one feature that 

was least Richardson *s. Tits antral tower wee largely designed by Stanford .'hits, 

the brilliant young artist recently come to Rlohardson*8 office, whose flare for 

imitation would one day undo so much that Rlohardson had tried to establish. 

As for the structural soundness of the building, the architect* e "power to 

o once ire a building as e whole, end to preserve the integrity of his conception no 

19 

matter how various might be the features or how profuse the decoration he employed," 

apparently they were not grasped by Mr. Cortlasoz any more then they were by 

Rlohardson *e contemporaries . The tower that was so obviously s copy of the tower of 

Bel erne nee, the round arches, oolonettee, and rook-faced atone, were so many badges 

of southern Romanesque style. Sams architects probed no further, and for several 

20 

years copies of Trinity sprang up wherever new ohurahes were built. "Richardsonian 
Romanesque" beoame an established fact and, aa le the oase with right today, the 
admiration of many of hie less gifted imitators helped to obscure rather than to 
further the principles upon *loh Rlohardson himself continued to develop. 

In view of the differences of opinion expressed by various writers on the 
merits of Trinity, it la interesting to see how an aarller orltlo appraises it: 
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. . . it la, perhaps, hla best known production on the one hand, while 
on the other it exhibits in a marked degree both the excellences and the 
demerits whioh were to prerail In hia future performances. v.'e here the 
impressionistic insistence on a single feature— generally the single- 
centre arch — hut in this oase the wonderful toner, which in all lights 
and from all points of rlew la squally pleasing, tho skill in grouping, 
and ths retiosnos which never allows an approach to vulgarity, while ws 
havs also ths tameness of detail, . . . the eonceolnent , ae to the in- 
terior, of the lines of aonst motion, and in especial ths want of that 
mystery, which in work of ths highest genius allows ons exquisite 
feature after another to grow into view, .... One seas Richardson* a 
work, and understands hla weaning at a glance, hare as elsewhere. 

It ssewa that Mr* Townsend, In 1894, succeeded in laying his finger on a 

most important point, sl^ly this, that in spits of his success, Pichcrdnon was not 

meant to be a designer of churohss. It was pert of hie genius that ha should be 

understood at e glance. Clarity, not mystery, was to beoome one of hla essential 

characteristics. He needed to build, not ohurohes, but the type of structure he 

most longed to do. He once said, The things I went mort to design are s grain- 

22 

elevator and the interior of a greet river-steamboat." Traditional "stylos", 

historically associated with religious structures , were the only acceptable ones for 

churches until long sfter Richardson's day. His Interests, therefore, ware now 

directed to other fields, in which experimentation with now forms would be weloomed. 

Two of the types most suited to hia were the small town library and ths suburban 

railroad station. In neither of those was hs committed by custom, as was ths ossa 

with ohurohes, to the use of historical styles. Mumford believes that it was this 

23 

need for a new type of building which set free ths creative genius of Richardson. 

Hs designed several small libraries end a series of railroad stations within a 
brief span of years. They were so many stepping stones to hlo final expression in 
the buildings for which hs is now most famous. 

Ths libraries followed one another in quick succession. Ths first, at 
Woburn (Tig. 24), is, in the opinion of H. R. Hltohoook, almost as important as ths 
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Inn Manorial Library, Woburn, Vase 


View froo rear 
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24 

Brattle Square Church In Rlohardeon's creative development . It represents the as- 
similation and translation Into new forma of the diverse influences that had been 
brought to bear upon hie. All that the Trench had taught hie about planning, all 

the boldness he had acquired from the English, sere now expressed in his own person- 

25 

al idiom. It is true, however, that the Woburn Library has many faults. It is not 

functional according to twentieth century standards. Its present librarian admits 

that it is specious, but at the same time lacks room for additional shelving, and 

that the lighting is poor. Yet even today its beauty of design and ornament is 

still considered outstanding. Although the polyohromy contrasts too strongly with 

the rough stone surface, the texture of the latter is rich and pleasing. The tower 

and the octagonal museum oaqpete for notice (Tig. 28) , yet each in Itself is happily 
26 

oonoelved. The stack wing already begins to prophesy what Richardson will one day 

beoame. It is simple and poised, and respeot for its function determines its bal- 

27 

anoed and original composition. (Fig. 26.) 

The North Easton Library, begun soon after Woburn, oorreoted almost all 

the weaknesses of the latter. Its massing is simpler, the tower much less oonspicu- 
28 

ous. Richardson was already learning the value of a continuous surface for obtain* 

29 

lng the effeot of rugged mass. Here, as in Woburn, the row of windows in the stack 

30 

wing is the finest feature in the building. 

The Crane Memorial Library at -tulncy, collated in 1883, exhibits such 

31 

simplicity ac would amount to baldness, in tbs opinion of I’ontgomery Sohuyler, 
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Fig. 2? 

Creno Manorial Library, Quincy, Massachusetts, 1860-1883 
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were It not for the fine balance shown in the interplay of the three features of 

the front, the reading room, the bookroom and the ent ranee. It foras a long, low 

aaee with a silhouette unbroken by the gable whioh fits snugly over the entrance. 

The stair turret is oonpaot and practical. The band of ataek roon windows running 

from turret to oorner teminetes in a rather modern fashion, with only the thialc- 

32 

nose of the end wall boyond the windows (i'ig. 27). 

After completing the Crane Library, hlohardson erected the Billings 
Memorial Library for the University of Vermont and the Converse Memorial Library, 
in Malden, Massachusetts. Neither surpasses the Quincy Library, nor adda anything 
new In hie development. As far the State Capitol in Albany, upon whioh he worked in 
collaboration with others, and with many obstacles to overcome, it la hardly a work 
for which he deserves to be Judged unfavorably, while there is little In the oon- 
fuaed mixture of Kenaissanoe and Ronaneaque styles that one oen praise. 

Another building, the design of whioh imposed restrictions on the archi- 
tect, but for another reason then those governing the Albany Capitol, waa Sever Hell 
at Harvard (Tig* 28). Thia was e commission entirely to his liking. It wee an 
honor for any eon of Harvard to ba so ohosen, and the restrictions imposed by the 
task constituted e challenge to his taste and ingenuity. He had the problem of 
designing a new building that would blend with its venerable eighteenth century 
neighbors in the Harvard Yard, and he solved it in a manner that would be difficult 

to surpass. He kept the best of the old, that is, the fine brickwork, the eymutry 

33 

end the dignified proportions, but he borrowed little from Colonial ornament. 

The reeult was, in Hltohoook's opinion, one of Richardson's greatest achievements* 

Sever harmonises with the old md yet oreates e new style far e new day* It is the 

34 

building In whioh Richardson attained complete maturity* In it he made a definite 
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break with the roranntie" past lz . 6 . discarded itu formulae . He showed that he now 

underotood the arahitoct’o duty to look to the future Instead of bemoaning the loss 

35 

of the beauties of the past* His only oonceasloas to roaanticlaa are the low 

36 

JyTifcu doorway and the uadi aval-looking tower roof.: et.ro tho circular bay windows* 

These do not harmonica us roll vrith the character of tho building a3 does tho rear 

37 

entrance with its simple doorway and pediment. 

The plan, which io simple and functional in ita /. rr an, semen t of roans and 

3d 

corridors, is frsnkly expressed on the exterior. The unbroken regular reotangular 
■ass, designed only one year after the WO burn Library, demonstrates with what rapid 
strides the architect was learning to strip off uneesentlale. This is evident also 
in Austin Hall (1081-83), built for the Law School, hlth the exception of the deep- 
ly reoeraed doorway rad the colonettes and pilasters between the windows, Austin is 

39 

a simple end straightforward building, whioh, like Sever, is in perfect sooord with 

ita eighteenth century surroundings (Fig. 29). 

The Albany City Hell (Tig. 30) , also of this period (1880-1083) , ia one of 

Rlohsrdson*e most Romanesque bulldlngr.. Yet, in hie treatment of the side windows, 

which ere no grouped in threes as to suggest the emphasis on openness that baoeM 

possible in metal sonstruotlon in l»t;r yoera (Fig. 31), ha exhibits that forward- 

• 40 

looking attitude no frequently found in hie boat work of thin creative period. 

The series of stations whioh he did for the Boston and Albany Railroad 
were, despite their modest purpose, outstanding examples of Richardson’s break with 
romanticism. They stand Simla and free, never pretending to be more important than 
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they are — temporary shelters for t rave Here, needing only to spread low, protecting 

roofs over o hurrying crowd, or to provide oaafortable welting rooms and tloket 
41 

of floes. The first one, at Auburn dale, Massachusetts, commissioned in 1881, la 
already a complete solution of the problem. A plain, unadorned, architectural 
statement, it charms by its calm logio. It la a long, low rectangle of granite, 
with darker trim about the windows and doors (Tig. 32). The roof, onoe of red tile, 
extends out over the plot form in both directions, and also projects to form a car- 
riage porch at one corner (Fig. 33). All tne supports for the roof of the platform 

42 

and of the carriage porch ore square wooden posts, spreading out at the top (Tigs, 
34, 35). 

The Chestnut Hill Station dates from 1883, and is also quite pleasing in 
its simplicity. Its carriage porch la fomed by means of two low arches built into 

the extended side walls of the structure, and the roof also la unbroken, sweeping 

43 

down over the porch without interruption (Fig. 36). The later and more ambitious 
Htw London station (Tigs. 37 , 38), finished after Kiohnrdaon's death, is in earns 
mejrs the finest of all. Tho main facade resemble a that of 3ever Hall although it is 
appropriately mare austere than Sever. The low, broad dormers in the roof are alao 

elmilar to thoae of Sever. The one unoonvinolng note is the alight projection of 

44 

the upper story, whioh aeems to serve no particular purpose. The total effeot is 
leee plctureeque than in hia smaller suburban stations, but more suited to the needs 
of a large city. 

Luring the seventies, MoKim and Uead had begun the triumvirate which Ston- 
45 

ford White completed in 1879, having first spent, like UoKlm, a short period working 
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rig.35 


Two Tie* a of Auburndale Railroad Station from track sida 
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Fig *36 

Railroad station, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 




Fig. 37 


Fig. 38 


Two Flaws of Railroud Station, Now London, Connecticut 


48 


for Richardson . In the early eighties the young firm ereoted an impress ire number 
of buildings (Figs* 40, 41), and eventually become hie greatest rivals* But Rich- 
ardson's preeminence assured him os many o amis si one as he was willing to accept, 

a id this crowded nerlod boosts n whole series of hir frwme dwellings and oottagee, 

46 

usually, although not always, ereoted for the wealthy* They are not all good* 

Hi flair for the monumental nnd tho massive sometimes induced him to eeorifioe ths 
intimacy and gentleness eo desirable In a home. But hie beet, by their originality 

and oharalng use of color and materials, mark him as tbs most gifted forerunner, in 

47 

this field, of Freak I.loyd .'right* (Fig. 39) Richux'dsoa took the elements of the 

traditional seventeenth century white fermhouee and transformed it into a wlde- 

48 

windowed oottege, with a hospitable porch, and freely disposed open rooms* 

low-flung character, the window arrangement, with due consideration for the view, 

end the emphasis on euitobility to living rether then exterior effect Justify 

'for'” claim th-t in the frame hourc Richardson attained 

... a pitch of eethetlo excellence dxioh makes it one of the outstanding 
achievements in our whole architecture: even the colors he introduced, 

weathered brown., 'intumnal redt;. at.l -ige greens, brought it into harmony 
with the New England landscape*™* 

Hie Interest in natural surroundings Is now being carried to its ultimate develop- 
ment by Bright. The obvious example is Falling Water at Bear Bun, Pennsylvania 
(1936), in which his sense of the dramatic is given its finest expression* Lesser 
masterpieces whloh deserve to be better known are the Sidney Barnett House, Hills- 
borough, California (1940), the John Pew House near Uadleon, Wisconsin (1940) and 

30 

the Lloyd Lewis House, Libertyville , Illinois (1940). All exhibit those qual- 
ities whloh werw Interpreted so differently in the Richardsonian idlcm, but spring 
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Fig .39 Fig .40 

Vi« Watts Sherman House Newport, R.X. Samel Tilton House, Newport,!?. I. 
H.H. Richardson, 1874-1876 MaKlm.lload and White, 1882 



Flg.41 Iig.42 

Newport Oaslno koKia, -‘end and hits Detail of ploater and tile ornament, 
1881 Avery Coonley House, Riverside, 111* 

Frank Lloyd .bright, 1908 
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fron the same principle, Both ne:. itili«,e‘ the natural matting. Both introduced 
variety of torture and richnoee of effect by the logical use of tha building mate- 
rials thcr.selvea. And though both are bert ranerbered fbr tha structures that coot 
root, ecch dolighted to exercise his ingenuity in overcoming fin naial restrictions 
when he had to. 

One of Riohordoon’o moot successful examples is the Marlon Cottage, built 

SI 

In 1001 for Pare rend Peroy Brown at Marion, Ueeaechueetts . It la a simple frame 

structure, quite email, covered with natural gray shingles, end with dark ggaaa (rla 

‘ i.daptctioc. of the eighteenth century farmhouse, it lu . a gambrel roof and several 

domoro, arxll paneu windows anc comfortable porches, ihera ie no ornament exoapt 

52 

the sawtooth edges of tha shingles around tha wlndowe. 

A more sophisticated sense of functional ornament, in keeping with the 

oor.plexltlas of mouerr: life, is demonstrated by FTcnk Lloyd right. In the first 

decade of the century ha experimented successfully with oomblnetione of inset ool- 

o.ad tiles end continuouu incised lines in plaster. The Avery Coonley House, 

iilvorolde, Illinois (1903) ie a hand pane example (ilg. 42). In tha twsntlaa his 

California perforated text 11a blocks, though perhaps too extrema for some conserve- 

tires, introduced richly textured surface r in keeping with their luxurious Call- 
53 

fomla settings. 

The Marion Cottage was probably Rlahardsom'a moat inexpensive commies ion, 
54 

costing only $8,900, bub Hitchcock appraises it ae establishing Richardson’s claim 

to greatness far batter then does Trinity Churoh, maintaining that it was far more 

significant "to have 8et a sound modal for the domestic vernacular than for more 

65 

monumental buildings." By tha same token, Trank Lloyd Vri^it's Ueonlan houses 
61 
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huv* a greater eignlficanoe ir. the history of domesfcio architecture then sane of the 

■ore etaptuows homes for wbloh he is better known* The Utopian houses include, he* 

sides sound building and low ooet ( the invaluable onset of e now end fresh point of 

▼lew* In contrast to the deadening effect of nteiwotyped rows of Identical bones so 

often found in Inexpensive housing developments, they give ever/ opportunity for the 

expression of Individuality end Imagination, 

Of Riehardeon's larger frame houses, the Stoughton House at Cambridge 

(1382) la judged by Kltohoook as possibly "the best suburban wooden house In Anerioe, 

56 

* . « comparable only to the finest of Trank Lloyd Wright's." It is L-aheped, with 

e circular projection containing the stairwell, the roundnese of whloh mskes e plea** 

i~j contrast on tht our.aids tud Is effootlve on the Interior as well* The shorter 

sod of the L contains the drawing room mid library, with bedrooms above* The longer 

57 

end is pleasingly broken up on the exterior with a two-storied loggia* 

Tho Paine .louse in ’’althara, Massachusetts (Tigs* 43, 44, 45), together 
with tbs Potter House in . r,. Louis, is singled out by ’Jahrendt as typically Anerioen, 

; -obably because their most chureoterlstle feeturea ere a natural outgrowth of their 

sa 

environment* It was coaaleelaned In 1384 and fbr the most part constructed after 

Richardson's death. It is, however, s truly Richardsonian structure, although hia 

59 

original plena ware much modified before It waa completed. Vie exterior exhibits 

a bold combination of boulders in the circular towers mid vi Ingles on the main, house 

60 

whloh, froa the garden front of the house, is pleasingly ploturosque* The Interior 
has its ohlef feature t greet hall extending the full width of the house, enriched 
o t . one side by on onyx-faced fireplooe. Diagonally across froa It Is a handsome 
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Fig .43 Fie.44 

Detail of Paine House, Walthan,Maasaoh'. setts Detail of 2 nine ilouea 



7ig«46 Fig. 46 Photo. H.R.Hitohoook, Jr. 

Detail of Paine House The Ameu Cate Lodge, North Easton ,Uaes. 

View from the road 
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staircase. 61 

Within the last tan years the work of two brothers, Char lea and Henry 

Greene of Pasadena, bns been reappraised, and belated aoolaln riven to then. They 

worked noatly in California In the tw leooioa preceding the First Torld Tier, and 

o nr. fined themnalveci chiefly to ortmtinn houses rulted to the climate, the terrain, 

62 

end tlu people of California. It la safe to Bay that no one after Richardson ex- 
ploited the possibilities of wood construction more tastefully and originally than 

Greene and Greene. I® it merely a ooincldenoo that ono of them, Henry, worked for 

63 

two ye* ra for the firm thut Richardson had foundod? Liko ' lchordaon, Greene end 

Oreeno treated wood according to Its nature, never forcing It into ehspee that 

64 

v. old be affected by eun or rain. A frank admission of the limit at Iona of thair 
materials la always evident in their handling. The broken line and sepwntal struc- 
ture developed by them gave their buildings a new and original kind of ornament, of 

65 

which the exposed structure was an Integral part. The Blacker and Gamble houses 

in Pasadena end the ihoraon house in Berkeley ara typical exansploa of Greene end 

66 

Greene' s work, always "generous, natural and unashamed." It is hnrdly probable 
that a philosophy of building end ornament so like Richardson's could have owed noth* 
i.i .3 to his influence. 

Ho treatment, however cursory, of Rlahardaon's domestic architecture oan 
omit the Ames Gate Lodge (1880-81) (Tig. 46), end Gardener's Cottage (1884) at 
Forth Seaton, Massachusetts • The former was built in 1800, one of the moat produc- 
tive years of Rlohardaon'a oareer, and illustrates mo3t of the characteristic a of 
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his mature genius. C7 It is so full of masculine vitality that one can imagine 
Plohardson standing, like another Paul Banyan, setting amah great boulder and enor- 
mous vousnoir in plaoe with hie '".tn hjnls, exulting cn > the opportunity of expend- 
ing his tremendous eror-Ieo. It is not very 1- building, but everything about 
it suggests the elemental ^oroee of nature. Tho exterior la of boulders, large at 
the baas, and gradually diminishing In alee until they are am small as oobbleatones 
when they reaoh the bright, red tile roof, lha Syrian arch that foxms the opening 

over the driveway han lorr:, vr.ri-oolored vouasolra i lerfoct aooord with the huge 
63 

boulders . 

The house waa intended to serve a a a green house and an overflow guest 

house, in addition to its primary purpose as a gate lodge. It gave Hlohardson every 

opportunity to Indulge his fanoy, exercise his ingenuity, and gat back to nature 

without any restrictions. The rosult waa a thoroughly pleasing, highly original, 

yet compact and serviceable building. Aa one approaches it from the road, the lower 

wing containing the green house la to the left of the great arch over the roadway, 

and the higher and more complex wing is to the right . A series of small windows 

directly under the low roof of the left wing reminds one of the fenestration of 

Richardson* a libraries. On the right, a great, craggy tower of boulders marks the 

position of the stairwell, and two rows of small windows leers the exterior fortress 

69 

like in ita comparatively unbroken mass. 

Strange and almost fanciful though the building la, It still exhibits the 
beat characteristics of Rlohardson* a domeetlo style, expressed usually in his frame 
houses, lha low but prominent roofs, the occasional rounded features breaking the 
exterior, the free asymmetrical arrangement, the inviting porches, the carefully 
placed series of windows and lha dependence on natural textures aa ornament, are all 
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70 

conspicuous here. It i:. one of Piohardoon’s finest contributions. 

The Gardener’* Oottu^e, erooted three y©:re 2 'tor, is his smallest, but by 

71 

no -leans his least importcnt work. Hitchcock lane r.to that it w .3 not acoeptad ae 

72 

the model for all future /imerioan suburban buildings . It Is still most pleasing 

to the twentieth oentury eye. A simple shingled house, quits regular in plan, it 

73 

has a typical round projection giving Interest to the exterior. The whole impres- 
sion ie ont- of inviting canfort. Everything about it reveals the touch of a tester 
■y.o knows how to bo simple and unpretentious without. b*ring ineffectual. For by 
1384, when ha finished this cottage, Riohardson had coma a vary long way, and ona 
of the most conspicuous evidences of it was his sttaiasMnt of simplicity. Be had 

learned that brlak and shingla oould be their own ornament whan used in aooordanoe 

74 

with their naturae, and had, for the moat part, diaearded all other orn w e nt • Be 

h r r. acquired a great pi freedom than any of his contonporarios in the handling of 

wtoden houses, not only in the floor plans, but clso in hie origin .1 treetrent of 
75 

fenestration. In designing suoh new problems as his railroad at at ions and email 

libraries, he had succeeded in analyzing end giving outward expression to the funo- 
76 

tlona of each. 

His mature ityle was attained, not by the development of manners or man- 
nerisms easily identifiable ua hie, but by orooees of sow ing a logical and con- 

77 

■let ant way of treating each new etruotura entrusted to him. He was ready now, in 
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the last tuo years that re wined to hir. f to show hie mart ary in an example of eaoh 
of three types of building in ihich he had already attained etiinenoe— a noaunentol 
public group, the Pitt eburgh Courthouae and Jell, a private dwelling, the Qleaaner 
House, and two oomnerelal etructuree, the Marohall field tholesale Store in Ohioego 
and the Pray Bull dins in Poston. 
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Fie .47 


Pittsburgh Courthouse 


Photo .Courtesy Pittsburgh Press 
Xneot-fi.H.Riohardson 




CHAPTER IV 


LAST WORKS AMD 50B3B3UENT IHFUFENCE 

As he continued to experiment, Richardson. grew constantly ourer of what 

he wanted, rmd r.ore certain of the means ho needed to employ. Rut he remained him- 

solf, md if it was hiu Innate sense of virile hull ding that r.ade him prefer the 

massiveness of Romanesque forms. It wee hie romantic temperament that made him de- 

light in Romanesque pioturesqueness, however restrained, until the end of his life. 

In 1882 he had been to ; urope end had journeyed down to Spain, where he sew for the 

first time the Selaenanoa tower that had served so his inspiration fbr the to-.or of 

Trinity Churoh. There too he eaw massive Romanesque arches with vouasoirn eight 

1 

feet long that must have delighted him by their almoat primitive strength. Vlhon, 

in 1884, he began to build the Allegheny County Buildings in Pittsburgh (Fig. 47), 

he found tha opportunity to use such eight-foot vousaolrs in the granite erohes of 

2 

the jell, an iamenae pile, perfectly suited to units of so graat a size. Indeed, 
it would seem et first sight as if in one of the moot Important oomiesionn of hie 
life, and only two years before his death, he had renounced all the hard-won slm- 
plioity and functionalism so brilliantly displayed in railroad stations, libraries 
and even in some public buildings, and reverted to the romantic trappings of his 
earlier days. Undeniably, the towers, turrets and gabled dormers in these bulldlnga 
seen a far cry from the austerity of Sever Hall or the Crane Library. But in 
Richardson * b own report to the county commissioners it is easy to see that here 
there is no retrogression. On the oontrary, it is an expression of funotionollem 
in architecture, nil the more noteworthy when one considers the date, 1884. It 
reeds in pert: 
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Tho . 1 u. of the building, i.? strictly utilitarian, U u ia being to obtain 
the greatest practicable adviintugen for its distinctive rurpotsas that oon 
be had within ret:- enable Units of outlay. Ir cocridoring what is reason- 
able in this respect the structure has been regarded aa one of permanent 
character.... 

As to light, the object hr a been to ovr -c loc.-l disadvantages by 
waking a a large window apaoaa aa ahall be oensiatent with due strength of 
walla, and by resorting to apodal expedients of which the result will b« 
that tho court rooms er.d all the principal offices receive floods of 
light from two Bides , while not a single room in the building lacks 
direct light through the outer walla in excess of ordinary rules. 

With regard to air, an abundant supply is to be drawn from an eleva- 
tion at which It r;ill be frae from the hoarier gases, and this supply la 
to be goreoned and purified beforo it ia thrown into the forking depsrt- 
nonts. u [TSie ventllntora re oonoeuled in the ronantlo-looking turrets 
alreody noted.] 

Inevitably there comae to mind Frank Lloyd Wright 's Larkin Building in 

Buffalo (1904) in which tho arohlteot solved the problem of fresh air in a emoky 

olty in an equally resourceful but very different way. Windows are at a minimum, 

light enters through skylights above, and a system of alr-oonditloning controls 
4 

ventilation. 

A more spectacular example of Wright's ingenuity le the S. 0. Johnson and 

Son Administration Building in Raolne, Wisconsin, designed In 1936. Here, air la 

sucked Into the air-conditioning unit. Heat radiates evenly from tinder the oonorete 

floor, and le controlled to change with the sun. Light descends through e glees 

tubed roof. Columns nine inohee in diameter at the baas leave ample room for the 

furniture, but spreud to u diameter of more than eighteen feet at the top. The ex- 

5 

terlor in oompoeed of smooth flowing curves. It is ot opposite poles from the 
heavy rectangular structure of Hiohardson in appearance, but In complete ogreeoent 
in principle. 
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la tho stat«uent .noted, Richardson continues: 

. . . the design has boon to provide a building the character of which 
should depend on its outlines, on the massing and eooentuation of the main 
features representing Its leading purposes, nr,d on the relation of the 
openings to the solid parts. ... the intention has been to produos that 
sense of solidity requisite in dignified, monumental -sort, by. . . o per- 
fectly quiet and massive treatment of the well surfaces . 

lie succeeded in realizing his aims. Tho massiveness suitable for public 

buildings, the solidity and dignity, are all obvious. '.Vhat is less apparent Is, for 

instance, the fine character of the fenestration in the courtyard of the courthouse, 

or tho frankness with whioh the windows reveal the position of the staircases in the 

corner pavilions. A minor feature which Hltchoook singles out for speolal praise la 

the chimney shaft of the jail. 

... in the nineteenth century, which built so many smokestacks, this is 
perhaps the only one whose beauty is Intentional and really architectural 
in the fullest sense. This plain cylindrical shaft rising above the solid 
wall, with its curious angles in plan, is of an abstract quality hardly 
dreamsd of by twentieth contury architects. Yet It is absolutely material 
In its praotlcsl usefulness and its mssnlve rock-feoed granite* 

The Pittsburgh buildings were Rlohsrdson's lest monumental public build- 
ings. Tho Gle saner House in Chicago was his Inst masterpiece in the field of domee- 
8 

tic architecture (Fig. 49). As a ronorsl rule, his suburban frame houses ere finer 

than his city dwellings. But tho Olesaner House is in a olae? apart, because of the 

original solution Rlohardson worked out to combat the disadvantages of nolee and 

9 

dirt. It is an R-shapod structure, with very few openings towards the street. Its 

granite walls are superior in workmanship even to the walls of the Pittsburgh build- 
10 

ings. Outwardly uninviting, it becomes graoioua and homelike es soon as ona enters, 
for all the rooms open on an inner courtyard and garden. Vumford recognises in Its 
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functional uiotcrity a "now mum Of modern form"^ la keeping with the demands of a 

machine e^o. 

It n(\B not the first time that Richardson showed hi© nppreoir tlon of the 
r.ew principles inherent in the- sane of new materials. In 1£"0 ho hod been otwiic- 
sloned to build a railroad bridge In the Fenway of Boston. It was in reality two 
bridges, one across water whiah ho built in simple, graciously curved, unadorned 
masonry (Pig. 49), and a second across e railroad track end a street, which he 
built of natal (Pig. 50). Ho uoed the plainest support© for the netnl trusses car- 
rying tho roadbed, c^n.i added o nirarl deooretivo iron balustrade. A central r.asonry 

18 

support completed the ensemble. Hitohoock points out that no American architect 

of Richardson* a time, or indeed of later tines, would here left the metal bridge as 

13 

he did, Just as it had been designed by the engineers. Ha adda: "This bridge is 

the best argument that could be offered, in addition to the Harrison Avenue store 

designed In the lost months of Richardson*!? life, that hed he lived longer he would 

hare found as early n° did thill Ivan an appropriate architectural expression for sky- 

14 

scraper nets! skeleton construct Ion.” 

The Harrison Avenue Store, built by P. L. Ames (1886) end oocupied by 

J. !!. Truy end >cns (rig. 61), 1© not mentioned by Mr©, run Rensselaer, but ito im- 

15 

portnnoe for the modern development has been stressed by present day critics. It 

has an emphasis on large, unbroken expanses of windows, and on effect of lightness 

produced by thinning the piers, making the window reveals shallow, and widening the 

16 

bays, which would characterize the steel frame construction of the future. 

Dehrendt consider© thin "perhepe the best sod certainly the most Important of hi t.< 
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work* . It was designed only . year later than the liorahall field Building, yet 
It la not nearly so heavy end oolid-looking as ana the Field Building. The mental 
alertness of '(ioherison, ind hi. 1 o opacity for oonstant Improvement, ere 10 .here more 
evident than In this last slepilfioanfc -te; toward the future on the eve of hla 
death. 

The harebell Field .hole sale Store in Chicago, begun in 1884, nos ben re- 
served until the end of this discussion for several reasons, first. It Is the beet 
known of nil his works, more universally regarded ae hla :aasterpieoe than any other. 

Second, It eae, together with the Pittsburgh Buildings, judged hie greatest work by 

18 

Rlohardson himself. Third, beoeuso It wee located In Chicago, It had e great In- 
fluence on the generation of erahlteots now known ee "the Chicago School,” who 

profited most by Ulohardson's example. It was, therefore, the link between Rlohard- 

19 

son end mo am architecture. 

Although American practicality bee since destroyed this building to neks 

SO 

roan for a parking space, arltlos here grown lyrical about the plain, massive 

structure, so different In spirit from Richardson * b earlier works (Fig. 52). Louie 

Sullivan, in a poetic vein, wrote: ”... stone end mortar, here, spring Into life, 

and are no more materiel end sordid things. ... whole somenes s la there, the breath 

SI 

of life is there, ;.-n elemental urge 1 b there." He did not hesitate to cell It "an 

oesls" In the desert of the architecture of his day, nor to pay it the even higher 

SB 

compliment of Indebtedness In his own work. Tet there wss nothing redloal In the 
structure of the field Building. It was a masonry cage, with masonry supporting 
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walls, a quits adequate expression, neither reactionary nor eepeelally novel, for a 

seven story building. The inner court wee surrounded by masonry walls, and the main 

23 

partitions also were of masonry* Only the interior piers and floor beams were of 

mstal. It was built during the very years when illlam Le Deron Jenney was a ample t- 

24 

lng his revolutionary Howe Insurance Building, the precursor of the true sky so ra per. 

Hhy, than, was the Field Building so significant? Hitchcock answers: 

* . • in the Marsh all Field wholesale -Store he was offered a commercial 
commission of sufficient size and importance for him to establish a new 
standard of design the very year after a new type of construction had 
been introduced in the field. * . . in the next few years it helped 
Sullivan to find an architectural expression for the new skeleton type 
of construction.^ 

Riohardson's achievement, therefore, can best be asaeaeed by a study of the exterior 

of the Field Building, whioh at first sight could be eo misleading in its simpli- 
26 

oity* It was built of red sandstone, with the besament of rook-faoed Missouri 
27 

red granite* The plain and massive stone wall whioh Gledlon so loves to emphasize 

28 

as a basic element in Amor loan architecture was here opened up in wide expanses of 

windows, grouped In a subtly planned rhythm that betrayed the sure touch of a master 

29 

of space relationships* wide corner piers ensured an appearance of solidity. 

Otherwise, the rhythm established by the window arrangement was equal throughout the 

first four stories, doubled on the next two and quadrupled on the top. Subdivisions 

30 

in the lower story windows made the design proportionately more balanoed* 
massiveness and simplicity, and the direct honesty with which the masonry 
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construction use mad* evident on the exterior, were its most distinguishing mark a 

There wao almost no ornament. A few nlmple oepitnls in tha piers, the null Iona of 

32 

the ettio, and e leaf fora la the oornloe sufficed. Hltchoook odds: 

There aro many other subtleties of Oinlealon and eonai scion which express 
the personal assurance of a great architect at the height of his posers. 

But there is almost nothing for imitctorc to b-rro. : . :he deslei le so 
elementary that any attempt to copy it was bound to be inferior. 

Amonr those who looked at the oor.ipletod Morahall Field Building with 

more than a layman’ s ourlosity was a young man whose mime has beooma one of the r.ost 

signifies t la the history of r.odern arohiteoture . Louir: ..enry Sullivan, hiasoaohu- 

satts bom, of Irish-French parentage, had oooe to Chicago with an intellectual 

equipment rather different from that of his oonter omrles . A rebel from his youth, 

he had left the Laesaohusette Institute of Technology to study in 1 aria, and bed 

.worked for a -while In Philadelphia for Frank Furness, whooe architectural lawless- 

34 

mas appealed to hln. Drawn to Chioogo by the opportunities afforded after the 

Great Fire of 1870, he had wandered about the streets examining the new buildings, 

and learning the names of their architects. In this way he singled out Willim Le 

Baron Jensey ea the ruin for whom he wished to work, and succeeded In getting a 

35 

position In his office. When, after same time, he left to go Into partnership with 

36 

Dsnkmar Adler, who wee e perfect complement for hla mercurial nature, he was ready 
to begin the period of dovelopaent that boro the most obvious testimony to Rioherd- 
~on’a influence. 

The Marshall Field Building was to Sullivan a confirmation In actual 
•tone and mortar of the principle upon vihloh he waa already attempting to build hla 
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philosophy of architecture, and which hoe become the jlogun of the modern movement— 

foxn follows function. Its reaction upon hie ov/n building was immediately evident, 

37 

•specially in the Auditorium (Fig* S3), begun the year of Rlehardeao'e death. 

Ibis famous structure, which established the reputation of vdler and Sullivan, 

owed its engineering exeellenoe and fine ecoouetics to Adler and its design to 
38 

Sullivan. from the Syrian arches of tbs doorways and the rook-faced stone of the 

lower stories, to the arrangement of the windows in almost the sane rhythmic pn'. - 

terns as Riohardsou’a, Sullivan gave eloquent teotinony of Ills admiration for the 
39 

Field Building. This factor attains the utmost significance when one considers 

that, before 1886, Adler and Sullivan's work showed no indebtedness to Richardson 

40 

at all. 

In the talker Warehouse , begun in 1888 (Fig. 54), Sullivan advanced 

beyond acre imitation, "drawing inspiration and not precedent from the Marshall 
41 

Field Store." He had learned from Rlohardnon hoi; to empbaslzo abstract fora 

42 

rather than ornament, and scale end proportion rather than detail. For the rent, 
he was destined to break new pathways never explored by Riohardson, and ultimately 
to develop, in hie skyscraper of the next decade, new forma appropriate to the new 
materials that Richardson never used. 

Hardly any of the Chieago School remained entirely uninfluenced by 

43 

•iaherdson, but the moat gifted among them benefited most. John Sellborn Root, 
perhaps as brilliant and articulate as Sullivan, and certainly no re willing to 
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acknowledge hie indebtedness, bogm by imitating the Rameneeque ornament of Riehcrd- 

44 

roa. He ended by inoor; orating bin prinol, ies into hia ovr. building. Like 

Jullivan, Hoot had be hie partner & nan whose business sonee end praotloal outlook 

hod e ate udying influence on his ertistio nature. Daniel Burnaem was, moreover, 

devoted to his talented young friend. Together they built the old Art Institute, 

45 

the Laeonlo Temple (fig. 55) and other structured in P:lcL- rd3oninn Romanesque. 

(Figs. 56 , 57) Gradually they followed Richardson's IsBd in the direotlon of sim- 
plification and carried it beyond whet Richardson had done. The lionadnook Blook 
(fig. 58) was the ultimate expression of simplified masonry construct ion. Beyond it 
there was nowhere to go, except into true skeleton oon struct ion. Root, who designed 
the Monednook, wee partly indebted for its elemental form to the owner, who insisted 

that there be no non-essentials. But the beauty of proportion, the stark, dean 

46 

silhouette, are Root's own. 

Root wob oleyor end gifted, with a most attractive personality. Hod he 
lived, his natural leadership as well ae his intellectual and ertistio capabilities 
would heve o Bused hin. to continue to bo a potent force in shaping America's archi- 
tectural future. He would have brought to their logleal fulfillment the principles 
so well lllustrutod by Richardson. But he died in 1891* 

frank Lloyd '..’right acknowledges indebtedness to no one but Louis Sullivan, 

whom he always called "the Master," Consequently, when he ranks Richardson and 

47 

Root ae "the only psora" of Sullivan ha pays them no aarll oomplinont . As for 
Wright's own estimate of himself, the tart comment of Thomas Tallmadge, "The world 
honors Frank Lloyd ./right and smllee indulgently at his quaint belief that he 
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invented architecture," 4 ^ ia not entirely unjustified. To right it is unthinkable 

that he should be measured against Richardson, who- he dienisoes as "the great 

49 

emotional revivalist of Hcsaane r.;ue.* Yet there are few orltios of American orchi- 

teoture who fail to link their wanes together as great and original foroes in tho 

development of counk architecture. To us of tho twentieth contury the bold forms of 

right nay seen more daring, more o restive than the now dreary sandstone or granite 

structures of Riohordoon. But in the work of eaoh, the some understanding of fine 

building is evident, however different the ultimate expression may be. The long, 

low, horizontal lines of Wright's prairie houses, and his brilliant use of varied 

textures, seem much more modern than the lines of the Tains house or tho treatment 

50 

of the Asms Oate Lodge, but the principles employed are muoh the same. 

Root, aulllvai. and right are the prinoipol exponents of the beneficent 

influence of Richardson. There wore, besides, those who imitated his moro obviously 

"Romanesque " mannerisms, without, however, grasping the full import of his original 

thought. These have a plaoe in the reoital of Riohardson's life and influence, but 

not in its relation to the modern movement for, whereas Richardson' a Romanesque 

style always exhibited an organic growth, the Inaras sine elaboration und confused 

application of ornument on the part of many of hlo imitator.’ proved their look of 

51 

comprehension of his aims. 

In addition there were others whose reaotion to his influence cannot be 
ignored. His former pupils, Charles Fallen MoKlm end Stanford White, became his in- 
dependent rivals and ultimately the advooetes of that return to olasala forms which 
eventually brought about the downfall of the organic development their former master 
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had ^one to much to foster." 1, The lloston Publio Library, standing in ooreplacent 

elf-suffioienoy opposite Trinity Ohuroh on Coplay Square, remains aa a substantial 

S3 

symbol of their triumph (Pig* 59). The prinaely palaoea of Newport reflect ovary 
phase of their work (figs. 60, 61, 62). Rie Pennsylvania station in Now York, tak- 
ing its inspiration from the Bathe of Oaraoalla, or the Plerpont Morgan Library, • 
gem of olasslo good taste or the embodiment of sterile ecleotlolam, depending on 

one's point of view, testify to the popularity of MoKlm, Mead and Vhite in the 

54 

metropolis that boasts no building by Richardson. 

The ecleotlolam and romanticism of the nineteenth oentury have long since 
run their course . The technical advances which have revolutionised building in the 
twentieth oentury have presented entirely new problems to be solved, new materials 
to be utilized, colling for new designs to express their nature. The organic gre ,th 
implicit in Richardson' e work and that of hie interpreters, Sullivan and Root, whioh 
was succeeded by the ordered classicism of the turn of the oentury, has triumphed 
again in the architecture of the preeent day. From our vantage point three quarters 
of a century after the death of Richardson, it now seems possible to assess in its 
true perspective, the importance of Riohardson's role in the development of contempo- 
rary arohltooture. 
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CONCLUSION 


Richardson's influence on the modem movement in erohiteoture was a very 
real though limited one* It was limited by hla romantic temperament and intereata, 
by the circumstances of the times in which he lived, end by the materials with which 
he worked, aa contrasted with the materials used in the twentieth century. 

1 

Richardson was a real builder, not merely a designer or draftsman* His 

own development was an organic growth, not a mere series of acoretiona. Oonae uont- 

ly, hla influence on those who understood him was bound to be a stimulus in their 

neurch for toa fundamental . rinoipleo of sound building. By hia experiment;: in the 

field of fenestration alone, he paved the wey for Sullivan' a solution in both the 

Auditorium and the .vainwright Buildings, although bo did not in any way influence 

2 

the structure of either* To practically every architect of the nineteenth century, 

a window wee thought of aa an opening in a wall, to be judiciously plaoed sa a 

pleasing aoosnt for the exterior. To Richardson, for all his love of unbroken wells 

of rough end massive masonry, a window, or better etill, a group of windows treated 

ae a unit (us in the Albany City Hall, Sever Hall, the ; uinoy Library and the court 

3 

of the Pittsburgh Courthouse), was intended to light the interior. He plaoed it 
where it would do ao to best advantage, without ignoring the effeot from the exte- 
rior. But, - and here his romantic individualism served him in good stead, - ha did 
not hesitate to sacrifice mathematical symmetry in its placement If a greater good 
were to be served. Gradually, us he grew surer and bolder, and the purpose of the 
building demanded it (as in the Field und Pray buildings), he tended to treut the 
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window as the aid-twentieth oentury architect does. The wall spaces between the 
windows became quite subordinate to the expanse of gloss. It regained for his ouo- 
oessors only to substitute nev: materials. The manner of expression was provided by 
him, 

4 

Gledlon makes muoh of the /anerlaen use of the flexible floor plan, **rank 
Lloyd Height's treatment of it eeeaa to be lte ultimate expression. Perhaps he 
would have used it as he does whether Hiohordson had experimented with new arrange- 
ments or not. Certainly there was precedent enough from earliest colonial times. 

Yet Richardson's churning interpretations in the wooden homes and cottages for which 

5 

he is eo justly praised era certainly an enriohmont of tho tradition. The low- 

flung lines of his house;, and the rambling, yet rational o hr. raster of their floor 
6 

plans may well have oompellod tho admiration of fright. 

Hie influence, though reel, wee limited. His very ehoioe of the Roman- 
esque style at tho outset of his career pointed out the nature of his self imposed 

limitations. Ha devoted himself to restoring soundness end esthetic quality to 

7 

architecture, rather thrn to experimenting with new materials. He could achieve 
the results that interested him by using traditional masonry construction. Had he 
lived longer, he might hove been impelled to try his hand with metal skeleton con- 
struction, if for no other reason than for the Joy of solving a new problem. But 
experimentation with new Tutorials had not gone far enough before his death to be of 
interest to one who had not nearly finished saying all that he had to express with 
stone and wood. 

His romantic temperament also militated against his having a lasting in- 
fluence. To him, as to so many other gifted individuals, the development of a per- 
sonal style, the expression of a personal genius, war an obstacle in the tranamlaslai 
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of his message. 8 Die foundation of a school of disciples oapable of oarrying out 

9 

his principles would bare been easier bad he not been unique” . As it was, his 

imitators followed the line of least resistance, copied his rough courses of stone, 

his Syrian erohes, and his simply carved capitals, and missed the broad principles 

10 

that, if followed, would hare led to further derelopa»ct. Only Sullivan, Root 

end ./right extracted the essenoe of what he was trying to do, 

Richardson* e influence was also limited by the circumstances of the times 

in whloh he lived, and of the years following his death. Be died at an age when 

11 

moot architects are Just beginning to exert their greatest influence. John .ell- 
bora Root, who might have caught his mantle, died young also, and at a most orltloal 
juncture in the history of American architecture. Had Root lived, he would probably 
have been the guiding genlua in the planning of the Chioago World’s Fair of 1893. 
Because of hla death, the daolsiona fell to the most prominent American architects 
than living, tha popular eclaotioa of the Bastara seaboard. Richard Morris Hunt 
und Mohlm, Mead and White have been roundly condemned by mojt admirers of lull! van 
and ..r; ...... . middle rad ah mump la btymi a* Is things, m i * 

likely to be just. They were not insinoere riders of the waves of auoceas. If 
they had not been honest seekers of beauty, hardworking and oonaolantloua man, they 
would hardly have appealed, not only to the architecturally unlettered American pub- 
lic, but aleo to the elite. They were no better, and no worse, than their fathers, 
they were simply not giants like Richardson, Sullivan, Root and Wright, tha giant a 

provide tha inspiration upon whloh leaser minds feed for many years afterwards, but 

12 

how many ordinary folk oan afford to pay for their visions or welt fbr their mmsesT 
/right is a genius who has brought such prestige to his country as it has long 
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Melted. Bit beautiful and original ao hie buildings ere, are they not, like him- 
self, too individual to fora the basis of a lasting ^overrent? 

On the other hnnd, the olroumstanoos which placed Hunt, MoKlm and the rest 
in positions of authority at the Chicago World’s Pair mere hardly fortunate, even 

though Jt. Gnudens hailed one of their Beotia. : es the greatest assembly of artists 

13 

sinoe the fifteenth century i The well-seont olassioiav. of MaKim's Agricultural 
Building, Hunt's Administration Building, and Atwood's exuisite Palace of Pine 
Arts dealt a death blow to anything creative that American architect a had been do- 
ing or meant to do. Sullivan's Transportation Building, the only original contribu- 
tion there, was but imperfeotly understood. The young and vibrant Chicago .'School 
that hod sriaon on the ashes of tho fire of 1870 doocod by the Exposition build- 

inga erected in Its o.vu city. 1th it died all that war boot of Rlohjirdsoj.'e 
influence. 
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